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The President’s Page 


Editor Bill Metz tells me that our present membership numbers 
530. We ought to make it 1,000. Not that there is any magic in 
numbers. But there is strength. Our regional organization ought not to 
be satisfied with a membership below that of a single midwestern state. 
What can be done about it? Several things. None phenomenal, just 
human. 

In the first place, we can get to know one another better and share 
our interests and problems. This may mean smaller and more frequent 
informal meetings at the grass roots level. We are too isolated and 
insulated in our little professional cubicles. We're “two by four” teachers 
with a tendency to confine our efforts to our own two hands and the four 
walls of our classrooms. A simple solution is to draw a circle with ; 
diameter of twenty miles on a map of your area. This enables th 
“neighbors” you invited in for coffee of an afternoon to get there in 
about a half hour. Send out a post card “call” to the social studies 
teachers in your area to come over for a gab-fest on some common 
problem. It may be “College Boards,” or “Trends in Curriculum,” o 
‘New Materials,” or “What’s Cooking?” Limit the meeting to two hous 
so all can get home for dinner. Make it a round-robin; let someone els 
put out the call for the next meeting and keep it rolling. 

In the second place, we can get off our high horses and prestige 
pedestals as to status—and rub elbows with our colleagues. We're all in 
this war on ignorance together—college teachers, secondary schoo 
teachers, junior high teachers, and elementary school teachers—teachers 
of history, geography, government, economics, sociology, psychology, 20- 
thropology, international affairs, and human relations. And each of us 
has a contribution to make to the common cause—the advancement of 
learning and the conquest of error. 

This need not mean more big meetings and conventions. It may wel 
mean fewer. But it does suggest that we take fuller advantage of mett- 
ings already scheduled to have a luacheon for colleagues in areas related 
to our specific subject field at least at the state level. 

What this adds up to, then, is a pyramid plan of activity for the New 
England Association of Social Studies Teachers. Grass roots meetings # 
the twenty mile level. A meeting in each New England state im 00 
junction with some state get-to-gether if necessary. And a big regional 
meeting each year to bring all these together. Such a plan should bring 
out talent and leadership that we all know exists—now hiding its light 


under that proverbial bushel. Program? Come now, did you ever know 
a college professor or high school social studies teacher who needed much 
coaxing to talk about the interesting things he is doing? Or an officer in 
any organization, much less this one? 

Let’s take time to be human in “ye olde” NEASST this year and 
double our membership in the process. Invite me in for coffee and see! 

Cordially, 
Ron Edgerton 


P. S. Save Saturday December 11th for our Fall meeting at Boston 
University—and plan to bring a colleague. 


The Yale University Press Announces 
The GEORGE PARMLY DAY PRIZE 


for the encouragement of sound scholarship 
and good writing in the field of the 
Social Sciences 
To be awarded to the Graduate Student of 
a New England University whose essay is 
selected for publication by the editor of 
The NEW ENGLAND SOCIAL STUDIES BULLETIN 
Entries should be approximately 
3,000 words in length 
Subject may be any scholarly topic treated 
by the student in the normal course of his 
Graduate Work in the Social Sciences 
Essays should be submitted in typescript 
by March 1, 1955, to 
Professor William D. Metz, Editor 
University of Rhode Island, 
Kingston, Rhode Island 
The prize will consist of $50 in books 
on the Social Sciences selected from 
the current list of 


The Yale University Press 
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Closer Ties Between School and College 


By Charles R. Keller* 


Admission to college with advanced standing in history was the topic 
discussed at the School and College Conference for Teachers of History 
held at Williams College, June 24-28, 1954. The conference demon- 
strated, too, in striking fashion the value of school and college relations at 
the teacher level. 

The conference met under the auspices of the Ford Foundation- 
sponsored School and College Study of Admission with Advanced 
Standing. During 1952-53 twelve subcommittees of this Study held 
numerous meetings and wrote reports printed in the August, 1953, publi- 
cation of the Study entitled Reports of Committees, 1952-53. When the 
faculties of the twelve participating colleges—Bowdoin, Brown, Carleton, 
Haverford, Kenyon, M. I. T., Middlebury, Oberlin, Swarthmore, Wabash, 
Wesleyan, and Williams—subsequently approved these reports, they 
launched a program which enables certain schools to establish for gifted 
students honors courses for which the colleges will give college credit. 
Students who take such courses and receive such credit not only will en- 
rich their educational experience in both school and college but also, if 
they desire, may use the advanced credit to accelerate, not in school but 
in college-—There is enrichment, too, for the teachers of school honors 
courses. 

After meeting six times in 1952-53, the subcommittee on history in 
its report approved honors courses in American, European, and English 
history. In one significant respect the history subcommittee differed from 
the other subcommittees; it strongly opposed ‘‘a specially prepared ex- 
amination as the basis for giving college credit for a school honors course 
in history.” It advocated, instead, that in making decisions regarding 
credit a college consider school recommendations and student records ob- 
tained on a form prepared by the subcommittee; and the college history 
department may see a student’s school examination papers and essays. An 
examination, the subcommittee contended, “will curb student and teacher 
initiative and experimentation, invite cramming, freeze the content of 
courses, and impede the school and college cooperation which this Study 
aims to promote.” 


In concluding its report, the subcommittee on history affirmed its 


* Chairman of the Department of History and J. Leland Miller Professor of Americao 
History, Literature, and Eloquence at Williams College. 
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concern for the best interests of gifted students, and declared: 

The report emphasizes initiative and experimentation on the 
part of these students and... their schools. It stresses, too, 
the need for continuous cooperation between schools and 
colleges. It is based on the belief that schools will be dis- 
criminating in recommending students for advanced stand- 
ing and that colleges will be reasonable in granting credit 
for school courses. By mutual trust and confidence the 
objectives of this Study can be achieved. 

On the history subcommittee were three school and four college 
teachers of history, who quickly realized how much they were learning 
from one another.! The June, 1954, conference at Williams College was a 
natural outgrowth of the subcommittee’s meetings and the report which 
stressed the need for school and college relations at the teacher level. 

At the early sessions of the conference the spotlight was on the 
schools, particularly on honors courses given during 1953-54 or planned 
for 1954-55. Teachers of these courses described them and distributed 
outlines and syllabi. No two courses are or will be exactly alike. While 
one European history honors course includes the Middle Ages, another 
begins with the French Revolution; one American history honors course 
stresses economic developments and governmental institutions and pro- 
cesses, another is more conventionally political. In one school the honors 
course deals with Toynbee, Marx, and their critics, in another with 
English history. Such variety was heartily approved. 

The discussion brought out the following points about school honors 


courses: 


1. Many large schools can set up special honors courses; in some small 
schools students in regular courses may, by doing extra work, become 
eligible for advanced standing. 

2. After consulting the report of the subcommittee on history, 
teachers should feel free to set up honors courses which they believe will 
be interesting and worth while both for themselvss and for their students. 

3. Adequate library facilities are necessary. 

4. The emphasis should be on quality, not quantity. 

5. Honors courses should not be considered training ground for 
historical scholars. 


6. Such courses should only introduce students to the field of history 


‘ Members of the history subcommittee were Mary Albertson, Swarthmore College, 
Nadine I. Clark, Evanston (Ill.) Township High School, Ronald Edgerton, Brookline 
(Mass.) High School, Ernest Helmreich, Bowdoin College, Paul C. Roundy, Western 
Reserve Academy in Hudson, Ohio, Pardon E. Tillinghast, Middlebury College, and 
Charles R. Keller, Williams College, Chairman. 


and not cause them to think that they have exhausted the subject. 

7. Schools should consider lessening the number of class meetings 
per week and increasing the percentage of time spent outside of class. 

8. Students should receive continual training in writing. 

9. Very important in honors courses are papers, which should be 
short, complete studies of limited subjects. Students should learn how to 
cite sources and to give credit for ideas and phrases. Thus they will avoid 
plagiarism-through-ignorance. 

10. Schools should be conservative and discriminating both in ad- 
mitting students to honors courses and in recommending them for ad- 
vanced credit. 

11. For many years some schools have offered honors courses for 
which colleges have given not advanced standing or credit but advanced 
or preferential placement. 

The colleges and universities had their day in court, too. Each college 
teacher indicated how his institution will deal with advanced-credit 
students, recognizing that while most of these students will elect one or 
more college history courses, some will take no more history. Although 
the procedure will vary from college to college, all will adhere to th 
recommendations of the subcommittee on history. 

To a consideration of the subcommittee’s recommendation against 4 
specially prepared examination as the basis for giving college credit for a 
school honors course in history,” an evening was devoted. At the con- 
clusion of a full, free, good-tempered discussion of the subject, the “sense 
of the meeting” showed almost unanimous support of the subcommittee’s 
position. One college teacher, unable to attend the conference, had 
written, “I devotedly hope that the subcommittee will maintain its firm 
stand against a specially prepared examination in history.” So strong wa 
the feeling that an examination is unnecessary that no firm stand wa 
required. It was agreed, of course, that sometime in the future, when 

colleges have sufficient experience in giving credit without an examination, 
the whole problem will be restudied. 

One schoolman, converted from his stand in favor of an examination, 
found the following arguments convincing: “(1) That such examinations 
would tend to kill or inhibit experiment and imagination,—an examin- 
ation would destroy the Toynbee-Marx course, for instance; (2) that th 
proposed sending of course materials to college history departments may 
promote more active school-college relations; (3) that there was almost 
universal agreement on the value of individual research projects, which 
examinations would tend to discourage; and (4) that schools whore 
students would certainly do well on set tests are opposed to advanced 
standing examinations.” 


While admission with advanced standing was the important topic 
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discussed at the Williams College conference, the conference evidenced, as 
has been suggested, the value of school and college relations at the teacher 
level. Frank, tolerant, open-minded, and with mutual respect, nearly 
fifty school and college teachers of history discussed their programs and 
their problems. Through a healthy, stimulating, give-and-take exchange 
of ideas, they gained a new awareness of their common involvement in an 
exciting venture—the education of the young people of America. 

One schoolman called the favorable attitude of college teachers 
toward school honors courses and the men and women who teach them a 
most welcome “vote of confidence.” “What a wonderful group of people 
they were,” wrote another, echoing sentiments which appeared in numer- 
ous letters after the conference. 

Paying tribute to schools and school teachers, a college teacher wrote, 
“I certainly gained a new confidence in the ability of the schools parti- 
cipating in the Study to conduct honors courses which are the full 
equivalent of college introductory courses.” Another admitted that he 
had learned lessons that he would never forget, not only from the dis- 
cussion of school honors courses but also from remarks made about school 
history programs in general. “College courses must be thoroughly re- 
studied,” he asserted, “to make sure that students do not repeat in college, 
in wasteful and interest-killing fashion, work already done in school. 
Furthermore, able students must receive special treatment in college.” 

To his wife who said unbelievingly, “But you seem to be enjoying 
yourself,” a member of the Williams history department, usually critical 
of, and cynical about, conferences, replied, “But I am enjoying myself— 
and learning a lot.” One college teacher commented, “I think that we 
have really begun something that is worth while for the profession, and 
I hope that we can have other meetings.” Probably he should have gone 
further and said that there must be other meetings, since they can help in 
meaningful ways the transition of students from school to college. 

Admission with advanced standing promises special benefits to 
American education by focusing attention on the ablest students; of 
tremendous value for educators and education in general will be the 
development of school and college relations at the teacher level. To too 
great an extent school and college teachers are the twain who never meet. 

To the Williams College Conference came history teachers from 
twenty-seven schools and twelve colleges and universities. Indeed, a list 
of the conferees and their schools and colleges constitutes a significant 
and integral part of this article. 


Mary Albertson Swarthmore College 


Henry Bragdon Phillips Exeter Academy 
Jordan C. Churchill Lawrenceville School 
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Mae T. Degnan Hope High School, Providence, Rhode Island 
Albert J. Dorn Central High School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvanis 
Ronald Edgerton Brookline (Mass.) High School 

Richard T. Flood Noble and Greenough School 


Albert Ganley Manhasset (N. Y.) High School 
Ernest Helmreich Bowdoin College 

A. L. Hepworth Williston Academy 

Richard K. Irons Groton School 

Alden Larson Garden City (N. Y.) High School 


Richard Leopold Northwestern University 

Philip D. Lewerth Horace Mann School 

John S. Long ' Wabash College 

Miles Malone Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachusetts 
Edwin W. Mandeville Scarsdale (N. Y.) High School 

Bernard G. Mattson Evanston (Ill.) Township High School 
Edmond S. Meany, Jr. Mount Hermon School 

Thomas C. Mendenhall Yale University 


Russ A. Miller Deerfield Academy 

David Owen Harvard University 

Paul F. Pearson Boston Latin School 

Charles Peltier Newton (Mass.) High School 

Howard Platt Germantown Friends School 

Brayton A. Porter, Jr. Loomis School 

Roger Prouty Wesleyan University 

Carlton C. Qualey Carleton College 

H. Gendall Reeves Lower Merion (Pa.) High School 
Edward Roddy Canterbury School : 

Paul C. Roundy Western Reserve Academy 

Gordon Schofield St. Paul Academy, St. Paul, Minnesota 
Gordon Stillman Choate School 

Harry P. Stearns Taft School 

Pardon E. Tillinghast Middlebury College 

Merwin Tober Springfield (Mass.) Classical High School 
Landon Warner Kenyon College 


and from Williams College 
Russell H. Bastert Richard A. Newhall 
Peter Fay Donald G. Rohr 
Charles R. Keller C. Frederick Rudolph 
Wallace McDonald Robert C. L. Scott 
Luther S. Mansfield Richmond Williams 


The Function of Political Science 


By Guy Howard Dodge* 


As a political scientist I am interested in both the theory and practice 
of government, ancient and modern. Political science is concerned with 
the origin of government, with the history of government, with the 
various types of government in different parts of the world to-day, with 
government as a functioning institution; in short, it deals with what 
government has been in the past and with what it is and does in 
the present. 

But the study of politics also involves the area of value judgments, 
since the purpose of government is as relevant as any of its functions. In 
the last analysis governments are to be differentiated far more by the 
philosophies which underlie them than by specific constitutional provisions 
and political institutions, Political science includes within its scope, 
therefore, what ought to be and can be as well as what is and what 
has been. 

Over two thousand years ago in ancient Athens Aristotle, who com- 
posed probably the greatest single treatise ever written on the subject of 
government, said that political science was “the most sovereign of the 
sciences—the science which is most of a master science.” Today, however, 
there is controversy and confusion as to what political science really is 
and little consensus about its precise nature, scope, and method. The 
contemporary world crisis with all the accompanying internal and external 
menaces to freedom has tended to supply a sense of urgency to both 
student and teacher of government which now forces him to re-examine 
his basic assumptions. 

These are some of the most important questions to be raised: Are 
the principles of political science only “elaborate statements of what 
everybody knows in language that nobody can understand?” Is political 
science nothing more than “one individual or group telling another group 
how they should live?” But more fundamentally, is politics an art or a 
science? Can we ever discover causal laws for political behavior or gen- 
eral principles to guide us in making sound political decisions which can 
then be efficiently implemented? Is politics in the end simply a matter 
of “who gets what, when, and how?” Or should one add why? In other 
words, is the task of politics basically technological or ethical? 


‘ Professor and Chairman of the Department of Political Science, Brown University. 
This article is reprinted with permission from the Providence Evening Bulletin, 
December 2, 1953, 


Many political scientists are not sufficiently interested in these prob- 
lems, since they claim they are simply concerned with the facts about 
politics. We all want to discover the facts but we are not in agreement 
as to what they are or what they signify. For example, are politica 
values political facts or not? Is the seamy side of politics the only 
real one? 

Perhaps the lack of precision in the language of politics is one of th 
most serious handicaps under which students labor. George Bernard Shaw 
was not the first nor will he be the last to demand that a study be mak 
of our political nomenclature or terminology. In the last election th 
candidates argued about “statism which, to many, meant “creeping 
socialism” and yet the New Oxford English dictionary also define 
“statism” as “the government of a country as opposed to anarchy.” 

A few more examples of semantic confusion and emotional overtons 
can be gleaned from the following list of terms: liberalism, democracy, 
socialism, collectivism, communism, fascism, totalitarianism and so on. 

Even the concept of liberty itself is not fixed. In the eighteenth 
century it was Montesquieu who said that “there is no word that admis 
of more various significations” and in the nineteenth Lincoln wrote thz 
““we all declare for liberty, but in using the same word we do not mex 
the same thing.” 

There is basic agreement that political science is concerned with th 
behavior of human beings. But there is fundamental disagreement as » 
whether that behavior can ever be completely predictable through som 
technique. In his address at the Convocation of the Massachusetts Ins:- 
tute of Technology in 1949 Sir Winston Churchill declared: “The Dex 
of the Humanities spoke with awe of an approaching scientific ability = 
control men’s thoughts with precision. I shall be very content to be dex 
before that happens.” And C. S. Lewis warns in his book, The Abolitin 
of Man, that “the power of man to make himself what he plas 
means... the power of some men to make other men what they please” 

There is a body of knowledge about the state, power, and governms: 
which is systematic. Some would deny, however, the title of science 2 
any knowledge that does not include eternal laws, predictability of reso 
or quantitative measurement. On this basis they dispute that ther 5 
political knowledge that can serve as a guide to statesmen—a science @ 
how to govern, and applied science like medicine or engineering. ¥ 
others it is hoped that the social sciences can enable man to control bs 
human environment to the same extent that the physical sciences 
allowed him to master his natural one. From Plato to Shaw = 
knowledge has been desired as the means of the salvation of mankind 

When the Elder Pitt in 1770 asserted that “unlimited power 5 
to corrupt the minds of those who possess it,” was he not reaching 2 
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clusion similar to a doctor’s pronouncement that worry and overwork may 
cause ulcers? Does not probability increase when the number of variables 
decreases? The political scientist then might well remember that John 
Stuart Mill a century ago thought that “knowledge insufficient for pre- 
diction may yet be valuable for guidance.” 

To cite Lord Acton, “political science is an affair of conscience rather 
than of might or expediency. The great question is to discover, not what 
governments prescribe, but what they ought to prescribe, for no prescrip- 
tion is valid against the conscience of mankind.” In short, the function 
of political science, as I understand it, is not merely the description of 
existing governmental institutions and functions throughout the world, 
but the study of these phenomena in terms of the end of the state. It was 
Bishop Berkeley of our own Whitehall, Newport, who said that “he who 
hath not much meditated upon God, the human mind, and the Summum 
Bonum may possibly make a thriving earthworm but will certainly make 
a sorry patriot and a sorry statesman.” 

It is often forgotten that the very practical and technical question of 
the nationalization of the coal mines in Great Britain resulted at once in 
a consideration of abstract political principles. The state’s taking of 
private property outrages man’s natural right of private property in the 
opinion of some, while to others private property itself infringes the 
natural rights of man. Questions then of the proper relation of the state 
to the individual become very soon entirely abstract problems. 

The end of the state is directly related to the end of man. Before we 
can decide whether governmental actions are good, we are led to ask what 
is the nature and destiny of man. Is he rational or irrational, good or bad; 
does he have a free will or not; is he in a certain sense equal or unequal to 
other men? For knowledge on these important subjects political science 
must turn to philosophy, to ethics, and religion. 

At the basis of any system of government there is some view of the 
nature of man and the meaning of human life. What we believe govern- 
ments can and should do is dependent upon what we think of the poten- 
talities of man and the purpose of human existence. For example, the 
safeguards created to promote freedom of speech, press, and assembly rest 
upon the assumption of the rationality of man who is capable of rational 
deliberation and decision and therefore of maintaining constitutional 
democracy. 

These issues of justice and liberty are timeless, even though the 
material and mechanical conditions of life have changed so tremendously. 

t they could write it.” 

Political scientists have traditionally drawn upon history, law, 
‘conomucs, geography, and philosophy. But more recently these ap- 
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proaches are being challenged by the sociologists, the social psychologists, 
and cultural anthropologists. For example, the investigation of the in- 
fluence of large scale industry upon modern government is regarded by 
many now as more important than the examination of the historical evo- 
lution of a particular constitution. Of course, the inadequacies of the 
strictly legal and institutional approach can be illustrated by Germany 
and Japan where a representative form of government did not mean that 
those two countries ever had true constitutional democracy. Pure classi- 
fication and description then can never explain the real functioning of 
a government. 

As a reaction against these older methods of study, the concept of 
political behavior has had an impact upon political science. There has 
been of late a great shift of emphasis from political structure to political 
consequences. The way men operate institutions, the nature of their per- 
sonalities, attitudes, motivations, and feelings—all these factors are con- 
sidered to be primary. The psychology of leaders and followers—th 
psychopathology of politics, in short, is stressed. The weakness of th 
psychoanalytical approach, however, consists in the inability to furnish an 
ethical value system for a good human will. 

In this period of relentless cold war the knowledge of foreign political 
institutions and ideologies is naturally of great importance. Mor 
significant than anything else is the attainment of a suitable peace among 
the nation states of the world and the preservation and development of 
freedom under constitutional democracy. The political scientist at ths 
crucial time must remember the realism of idealism because, “it is a wat 
for the minds of men and we can lose it without losing more lives.” Per- 
haps no one has better expressed the eternal task of politics than Pascal z 
the seventeenth century who wrote: “It is right that what is just should 
be obeyed; it is necessary that what is strongest should be obeyed. Justice 
without power is impotent and power without justice is tyrannical. We 
must then combine justice and power and for this end make what is jox 
strong or what is strong just.” 
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Sir Francis Bernard, Colonial Governor 
By Jordan D. Fiore* 


The ineptness of the royal governors of the British colonies in 
America in the period following the Seven Years’ War contributed in 
great measure to the difficulty of the British government in guiding and 
controlling American affairs in the crises which led to the American 
Revolution. Francis Bernard, Governor of Massachusetts from 1760 to 
1769, was one of the most significant of these failures. By his inability 
to appreciate the American point of view and by his unwillingness to com- 
promise with a powerful local faction,’ Bernard contributed greatly to 
the development of the dissension. 

Francis Bernard was born in Brightwell Parish, Berkshire, England, 
in July 1711, the son of the Reverend Francis Bernard and Margery 
Winlow Bernard. He was a descendant of a younger branch of a family 
which traced its ancestry to the time of Henry III. Bernard’s father died 
when the future governor was still a child, and his mother shortly after- 
ward married the Reverend Anthony Alsop, a minor English poet of 
Jacobite leanings. Alsop, who was friendly with most literary and re- 
ligious leaders of the day, died while young Bernard was a child, but he 
undoubtedly influenced Bernard in his choice of schools and in his literary 
interests. Bernard later prepared for publication the definitive edition of 
Alsop’s works. 

Bernard was elected a King’s scholar in St. Peter’s, Westminster, in 
1725, and four years later he matriculated at Christ Church, Oxford, 
from which he received the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1733 and of 
Master of Arts in 1736. He was admitted to Middle Temple in 1733 and 
in 1737 he was called to the bar. For the next twenty years he practiced 
law in the city of Lincoln, episcopal seat and shire town of Lincolnshire, 
in which he held minor legal appointments. In 1741 Bernard married 
Amelia Offley of Derbyshire. She was 2 member of a distinguished family, 
2 niece of Colon.’ Samuel Shute, erstwhile governor of Massachusetts, and 


i = tairmess to Bernard it should be noted that even 


> Winchendon (4 volumes; London, 1993) con- 

2 bugraphy drawn almost entirely from secondary sources. Sir Francis 
Life of Sir Francis Bernard (London, 1790), a short 
tography for private distribution. Sir Francis Bernard at 
‘ocer’s doctoral dissertation at Boston University im 1950. 
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i Samuel Adams Deng the most notable example, who 
7 i never have compromised, despite any concession the Governor might have made. 


a first cousin of the Viscount Barrington, for many years Secretary at 
War. This family connection was to serve Bernard well in his plans for 
political advancement. The Bernards had twelve children, ten of whom 
survived childhood. 

Bernard’s legal practice and his leadership in civic affairs might have 
satisfied most men, but Bernard was ambitious. Eager to attain political 
preferment for himself and desirous of providing for his rapidly increasing 
family, he accepted the appointment of Governor of New Jersey tendered 
him through the influence of Barrington and the Duke of Newcastle, a 
Secretary of State, to whom Bernard had shrewdly dedicated his edition of 
Alsop’s poems. Filled with hope for success in the New World, the 
Bernards sailed for America in the spring of 1758, and, after a stormy 
voyage, they arrived in New York early that summer. 

The best picture of the Governor’s American career is found in the 
Bernard Papers in the Sparks’ Manuscript collection in the Houghton 
Library at Harvard. Twelve huge volumes of letters written to and from 
Bernard, numbering several thousand items, reveal much of Bernard's 
character, his accomplishments, his querulous attitude, his desire to draw 
attention to himself, and his occasional display of duplicity and avarice. 

In New Jersey Bernard enjoyed a successful administration. He re- 
conciled opposing East and West Jersey factions, negotiated a spectacu- 
larly successful treaty with the Indians, and succeeded in inducing the 
legislature to supply adequate troops for the Canadian campaign. Upon 
his recommendation, Quakers were given adequate representation on the 
Council. Bernard even compromised with the Assembly on a money bill 
contrary to his instructions in order to obtain Assembly support on more 
important measures. All of this was done without offending any major 
group, and if the Governor had shown the same spirit of compromise in 
Boston, much of the trouble might have been averted or postponed. For 
the first time in many years most of the major problems of the province 
of New Jersey were settled, and many of the controversies which had long 
divided the people of New Jersey no longer existed. One of the modern 
historians of colonial New Jersey, well aware of Bernard’s later failure in 
Massachusetts, refers to Bernard as “the most able royal governor” of the 
province of New Jersey since early in the eighteenth century.® 

Bernard arrived in Massachusetts in August 1760 under highly pro- 
pitious circumstances. News of his popularity in New Jersey and the 
fact that his leaving was regretted by most of the leaders had preceded 
him. Two of his immediate predecessors in the Massachusetts governor- 
ship, William Shirley and Thomas Pownall, had been popular with most 


3 Donald Kemmerer, Path to Freedom (Princeton, 1940), p. 234. 
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of the people of the province, and the reception accorded Bernard when 
he arrived presaged good relations with the people of his new assignment. 

Bernard’s popularity shortly after his arrival was endangered for a 
time by his appointment of the Lieutenant Governor, Thomas Hutchin- 
son, as Chief Justice of the Superior Court, an action which aroused the 
wrath of James Otis, Jr., whose father had unsuccesswully sought ap- 
pointment to a Superior Court post, and by the agitation engendered by 
the Writs of Assistance Case in 1761, in which the Governor wisely re- 
frained from taking sides. So great was Bernard’s popularity after he 
allowed and defended the passage of a money bill over Hutchinson’s op- 
position, that, upon Otis’ motion in 1762, the legislature granted Bernard 
the island of Mount Desert, a potentially valuable grant, subject to the 
confirmation of the King.* 

Perhaps Bernard might have been able to retain most of his popu- 
larity despite an occasional error in judgment had not the British Parlia- 
ment passed the Sugar Act of 1764 and the Stamp Act of 1765, both of 
which were obnoxious to the people of Massachusetts. Many of the in- 
dignities heaped upon the colonial officials were spared Bernard who had 
carefully let it be known that he had written many letters to England in 
opposition to the passage of these acts. At the same time Bernard ex- 
plained to his English patrons that he would support and enforce the 
measures. Eager to inform these patrons of the difficulties of his position, 
he forwarded detailed and highly exaggerated accounts of occurrences in 
Boston, including the Stamp Act disturbances, emphasizing particularly 
the dangers in which he was placed, although no contemporary source, 
patriot or loyalist, contains any evidence that Bernard was ever personally 
in danger. There appears to be no doubt, however, that he personally 
doubted the wisdom of the measures and rejoiced with the provincial 
faction when announcement of the repeal of the Stamp Act was received 
in Boston in 1766. 

Throughout the early years, Bernard, though frequently opposed by 
the growing provincial faction in the House, which was popularly elected, 
enjoyed the loyalty and support of the Council which the House elected 
with the approval of the Governor. Beginning in 1766 the devotion of 
the Council was weakened as Bernard annually negatived several un- 
cooperative Councillors chosen by the House and the House refused to 
elect substitutes. Since the members who were not reelected were among 
Bernard’s staunchest supporters, the power of the provincial faction in the 
Council increased. In 1766 James Bowdoin, a leader of that faction, re- 


* Journals of the... House of Representatives of ... Massachusetts ... (1761-2), p. 282. 
This source will be referred to as J. H. R. 
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placed Thomas Hutchinson as the head of the Council, and Bernard was 
faced with two hostile legislative bodies. He was forced to dispense with 
the Council in its advisory capacity, since that body would support few 
of his proposals. 

All possibilities for compromise between the Governor and the pro- 
vincial faction were ended when Parliament in 1767 passed the Townshend 
Acts which provided for duties on a number of specified articles and for 
the establishment of a highly unpopular Board of Customs Commissioners 
for America with headquarters in Boston. For the next year there were 
occasional outbursts of lawlessness in Boston as many of the movements 
of the Customs Commissioners in the seizure of ships and property were 
opposed by Boston mobs, who in a final burst of fury attacked the home 
of several of the Commissioners and destroyed much property. Troops 
were sent to Boston upon the Commissioners’ request in 1768, and for the 
remainder of Bernard’s stay in Massachusetts, Boston was an armed camp. 

In February 1768 the House of Representatives sent a letter to th 
legislatures of the other provinces inviting cooperation for action agains 
the imposition of new duties on imports into America.® Bernard ws 
instructed by the British Ministry to demand that the House withdrav 
this Circular Letter, under penalty of dissolution if they should reject th 
demand.* The House accepted the challenge, refused to rescind the Cir- 
cular Letter and was dissolved in July 1768.7 For almost a full year tk 
business of the province was carried on without a legislature. When tk 
Council also refused to cooperate with Bernard in its advisory capacity, 
the Governor began to depend for advice upon a small privy council con- 
sisting of the ranking crown officers. 

Convinced that Bernard was incapable of dealing with the Bost 
situation, the King recalled the Governor in 1769, ostensibly to advise the 
Ministry of affairs in America. To soften the humiliation of his recall, 
the Governor promoted Bernard to a baronetcy, with the designation 
Francis Bernard of Nettlebam in the County of Lincoln, Esquire. Te 
Massachusetts House responded to Bernard’s recall in its 1769 session with 
the request that he be removed from the province forever and with t& 
presentation of charges of Bernard’s ineptness as Governor.* Thoms 
Hutchinson, the Lieutenant Governor, wrote of Bernard’s departure tht 
“there were many remarks of publick joy.” He added, “The bells wer 
rung, guns fired...., liberty tree was covered with flags,” and “a gr 


5 J. H. R. (1768) Appendix 1. 

6 Ibid., (1768), p. 68. 

7 [bid., (1768), pp. 85-94. 

8 Bernard Papers (Harvard College Library), XII, 65; Barrington to Berne 
21 May 1769. 

® J. H. R., (1769), pp. 85-87. 
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bonfire was made,”!° in marked contrast to the cordial reception he had 
received nine years earlier. 

Upon his return to England, Bernard was vindicated by the Privy 
Council of the charge made by the legislature. He was successful in 
obtaining the appointment of Thomas Hutchinson to succeed him as 
Governor of Massachusetts, but was unable for some time to obtain a 
satisfactory appointment for himself. Despite his years of training and 
experience, Bernard was not entrusted with another colonial post. He was 
finally appointed one of the Customs Commissioners in Ireland, a sinecure 
to which he assigned a substitute to do the actual work. Finally in 1774 
he was placed on the pension list and hence was able to spend the balance 
of his days in freedom from pecuniary worries. He suffered a series of 
shocks beginning in 1771 which left him partially paralyzed, and one of 
these proved fatal on June 10, 1779. He was buried in the chancel of 
the church at Aylesbury. 

Bernard’s actions as Governor were motivated by three forces: his 
position as an eighteenth century English gentleman; his concern for his 
family; and his devotion to his native country. To a great extent he was 
a product of his background and his time. 

Cultured, educated, and aloof, Bernard was devoted to his country 
and her traditions and was frequently unable to appreciate American ideas 
or interests. He did approve of Harvard College and encouraged that 
institution in many ways. He designed one of the buildings, stimulated 
public support of the College, contributed to a volume of poems published 
by the college,! and enrolled two of his sons as students there.’* But 
there is little evidence that he appreciated or even attempted to understand 
the motives or the ideas of any persons except members of his own circle, 
who, by appealing to his vanity and encouraging him in the unwise use 
of his prerogative, advised him badly on local affairs. 

The frequent charges of parsimony and cupidity hurled at Bernard 
by his political opponents are easily proved by a perusal of his letters. He 
asked for free coal from the lieutenant governor of Nova Scotia, arranged 
for his eldest son and namesake to be appointed to a political post for 
which he could not possibly qualify for several years, and constantly wrote 
to friends in the home government asking for appointment to better, more 


‘' Thomas Hutchinson, History of the Province of Massachusetts Bay, edited by 

__ Lawrence S$. Mayo (Cambridge, Mass., 1936), III, 254. 

Pietas et Gratulatio Collegii Cantabrigiensis apud Novenglus Bostonii Massechuttens- 
‘ums (Cambridge, 1762). This is generally considered to be the first book published 

en under the auspices of the 

** Thomas Bernard, the third som, was graduated from the college in 1767. Shute 
Bernard, another son, died in the spring of 1768, while a student at the college. 
Bernard designed the new Harvard Hall in 1764. 
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lucrative posts. In part these actions can be explained by his ambition to 
promote the welfare of his family, to provide adequately for the ten 
Bernard children, and probably to establish an estate for them. To do this 
in the middle class tradition upon his limited income was no easy task. 
Bernard’s devotion to England and to English law led him to insist 
upon the prosecution of laws whose efficacy he himself doubted. Although 
he was to some extent “the scapegoat of... mistakes of the British 
Ministry and Parliament,”** his constant wrangling, scolding, and nagging 
attitude, especially in the last five years of his administration in Mass- 
chusetts, served to weaken the British cause. Unable to change or modify 
his devotion to English manners, customs, and political ideals, he often 
misjudged the tenor of the times in America and the quality of American 
leadership, two disastrous errors of judgment which led to his downfall. 
In normal times Bernard might have done well, for there are oc- 
casional evidences of good statesmanship in his actions. The times de- 
manded men who could rise above desire for personal gain and above mis- 
guided loyalties, but Bernard, reared like most colonial governors in th 
cult of duty and blind devotion to King and Parliament, lacked the im- 
agination and character necessary for a successful solution of the problems 
which confronted a royal governor of Massachusetts in the eighteenth 


century. 


National Council to Meet at Indianapolis 


More than fifteen hundred social studies teachers from all parts o 
the Union are expected to attend the 34th Annual Meeting of t& 
National Council for the Social Studies in Indianapolis, November 25-2’. 
The program, planned by NCSS vice-president Edwin R. Carr’s com 
mittee, deals with both subject-matter and the methods of teaching 
social studies at all grade levels. Convention headquarters will be d& 
Claypool Hotel. 

The New England delegation at Buffalo last year found both t& 
formal program and the informal contacts with social studies teaches 
from all states both informative and stimulating. The Thanksgiving 
holiday dates free teachers from their regular assignments. Let’s make i 
New England representation better than ever this year. 


13 John C. Miller, Sem Adams, Propagendist (Boston, 1936), p. 38. Miller also ¥™™ 
Origins of the American Revolution (Boston, 1943) which summarizes very well 
activities of this period. 
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The John Hay Fellows 


By Marion B. Thomas* 


To be a John Hay Fellow is to live in a Cinderella fairytale! 

The John Hay Whitney Foundation was started three years ago for 
the purpose of encouraging our schools to provide a cultural education for 
all. The practical subjects sell themselves, but we are in danger of 
neglecting the humanities, which will enrich the lives of our pupils with 
interests of enduring value. To this end, the Foundation chooses eighteen 
or twenty teachers each year to attend Columbia or Yale with all 
expenses paid. 

In the fall, the Foundation notifies the superintendents which states 
have been selected as the areas from which applications will be received, 
and lists the terms. Primarily, the applicant must teach one of the 
subjects allied to the humanities and agree to return to the same classroom 
for one year afterwards. 

We were encouraged to study fields of knowledge which we had 
never explored before in order to broaden our experiences as much as 
possible. And we did! Our interests ranged from Hinduism to 
swimming lessons. After classes were over for the day, we went out to 
lectures, concerts, the opera, plays, sports and even the zoo. 

Specifically, what did we get out of the year? We learned a great 
deal, of course; but the fresh perspective we acquired was even more im- 
portant. As teachers, it gave us a self-assurance, background, and en- 
thusiasm that we would never have gotten otherwise. From our own 
group we learned a tolerance and appreciation for customs from other 
parts of the country. 

We all know that the subjects we teach are not nearly as important 
as the way we teach them. At one of our group meetings, Dr. Theodore M. 
Greene of Yale summed it all up in the following challenge: “We can 
help him (the pupil) chiefly by being interesting and interested people 
ourselves and by letting him catch something of our interest by osmosis, 
contagion, and example.” 


* Social Studies Teacher in Peterborough (New Hampshire) High School; John Hay 
Fellow, 1953-54; author of “The Peterborough Course in Better Living” in The New 
England Social Studies Bulletin, Dec., 1950. 
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Know Your Officers 


Ronap B. Epcerton, president of the NEASST, and his fellow 
officers possess a rich background of training and experience. Now Di- 
rector of Social Studies in the Brookline (Mass.) Public Schools, Ron 
Edgerton is a successful transplant from the Midwest. Born in Wisconsin, 
he obtained his education through the Ph. D. degree at the University of 
Wisconsin where he worked under such famous scholars as Frederic Logan 
Paxson and Kimball Young. His twenty-three years of teaching ex- 
perience include positions on both the high school and college level. While 
on the faculties of the University of Wisconsin and University of 
Chicago, he also taught in the demonstration high schools connected with 
them. In addition he has taught in the summer sessions of colleges from 
the University of Oregon eastward to Boston University. For five years 
he was dean of Elgin Academy in Illinois. Experience in the classroom has 
been reinforced by experience at home, now in Wellesley, Mass., with his 
four children. Of particular interest to him are methods and curricul 
in the social studies. He has prepared the teaching aids used in various 
textbooks, and his study of children’s encyclopedias is currently appearing 
in ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOURNAL. In Brookline he is experi- 
menting with seminars for college credit in history (he was a member of 
the Ford Foundation Advance Standing Study sub-committee on history), 
with a human relations course, and re-organization of the world civiliza- 


tion course. 


Dante. H. THomas, vice-president, is Professor of History and 
Chairman of the Department of History and Political Science at the Uni- 
versity of Rhode Island. Born and brought up in Alabama, he received 
his BA and MA degrees from the state university, and, after a period spent 
teaching in high school, his PhD from the University of Pennsylvania 
Continuing his migration northward, he reached Rhode Island in 1940. 
His research activity has been devoted to the history of Belgian neutrality, 
the study of which has taken him into the diplomatic archives of th 
major powers of Western Europe and is reflected in numerous articles and 
book reviews. In the classroom he teaches modern European history and 
meets all incoming liberal arts freshmen in the history of civilization 
courses. Long convinced of the importance of professional improvement 
and of better understanding between school and college, he is an active 
supporter of and worker in many professional organizations. 

Wirrep L. O'Leary, secretary-treasurer, has been head of th 
history department in the Jeremiah E. Burke High School, Boston, since 
1948. Born in West Roxbury, Mass., he attended Boston Latin Schod 
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and obtained his AB degree from Boston College, his EdM from Boston 
State Teachers College, and his EdD from Calvin Coolidge College. Prior 
to his present position, he taught at Boston Latin School. During World 
War II he served for five years in the Air Force, attaining the rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel, and for part of the time was the commanding officer 
of Carswell Air Force Base. An able organizer, efficient and accurate, yet 
genial, his outstanding work has brought him a variety of positions in the 
numerous professional organizations to which he belongs. 


Book Reviews 


ECONOMIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By Francis G. 
Walett. (College Outline Series, No. 84. New York: Barnes and 
Noble, Inc., 1954, pp. xvii, 265. $1.50.) 


This useful little ‘outline’ in our best known series of outlines for 
American undergraduate courses should properly be called a summary 
since there are relatively few outlines between its paper covers. 

It is prefaced by a “tabulated bibliography and a quick reference 
table keyed to standard textbooks.” Chapter I deals with “The Physical 
Basis of United States Economic History” and the final chapter, the 32nd, 
treats of “Economic Problems of World War II and Postwar Develop- 
ment.” A glance at the “Quick Reference Table...” seems to show that 
the ‘outline’ follows more closely the textbooks authored by Barnes, 
Faulkner, Williamson (ed.) and Wright and least closely Kirkland’s of the 
eleven standard textbooks cited. There are 125 “Final Examination” 
questions at the end of the ‘outline’ together with the correct answers. 
All of the questions are of the multiple-choice type. There is an index. A 
few questions follow each chapter. 

This reviewer would have liked to have discovered as an addendum a 
list of the twenty-odd basic revisions of our tariff legislation in order and 
by name with dates. Then, too, a page summarizing Federal public land 
legislation would have been handy for the student preparing for his 
eXaminations. 

It is difficult for the average instructor in the social sciences, removed 
by time and inclination from the reading of short outlines and summaries, 
to evaluate the worth of these forms of exposition directed at college 
students. It may all be a matter of taste; some instructors advise the use 
of such aids and some do not. And some advise individual students to 
supplement their studying by such a method. Then it becomes a matter 
of student counseling in study technic. 

Possibly the highly interested and gifted student would prefer to be 


~ 
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unacquainted with an ‘outline.’ The reading, itself, is frequently quite 
uninteresting, if not actually dull, and the style quite matter-of-fact. 
There are plenty of carefully hedged-about statements that invite con- 
troversy, but possibly less controversy than if a definite stand were taken. 
However, where it is stated that: “The panic of 1893 was partially a 
result of the election of 1892,....” (Page 181), is there not a tendency 
for the student to gloss over the “partially” and self-impress the fact of 
the election and its result in terms of party supremacy as the cause of the 
panic? Here is where a truly outline form rather than the summarizing 
paragraph might have been better for the student. 


University of Rhode Island RoBERtT ROCKAFELLOW 


FOR A SCIENCE OF SOCIAL MAN: CONVERGENCES IN AN- 
THROPOLOGY, PSYCHOLOGY, AND SOCIOLOGY. Edited 
by John Gillin. (New York: Macmillan Company, 1954. $4.00.) 


Essays by six of the most distinguished social scientists of our time, 
together with an Introduction and Conclusion by the editor, comprise 
this work. It is notable for the symmetry of its conception, each essay 
treating the influence on the contributor’s own field of one of the ad- 


jacent disciplines. This results in six titles: Sociology and Anthropology * 


(George Peter Murdock), Anthropology and Psychology (M. Brewster 
Smith), Psychology and Sociology (Talcott Parsons), Anthropology and 
Sociology (Howard Becker), Psychology and Anthropology (A. Irving 
Hallowell), and Sociology and Psychology (Theodore M. Newcomb). 

The goal set by the authors is the modest one of trying to “under- 
stand what these disciplines have in common” and to “bring to light 
certain agreements and convergences, especially in theory, among these 
sister disciplines and to point to promising possibilities that will, in our 
opinion, contribute to the further development of a science of social 
man.” The result envisioned is “not a Monolithic State, but rather a 
Federal Union of the specialities dealing scientifically with human be- 
havior in society.” Accordingly the contributors have attempted to assess 
the nature and extent of interdisciplinary “culture borrowing” and in- 
tegration rather than to make substantive contributions of their own. But 
the symmetry of the volume’s conception is not paralleled by symmetry 
in its excution. Becker and Hallowell rely heavily on historical documen- 
tation while Murdock, Smith, and Newcomb deal principally with present 
issues and trends. Parsons limits himself to the relation of psychology to 
“one kind of sociological theory” (his own). 

By way of constructive criticism this reviewer suggests that the 
stated goal of the book is perhaps a bit too modest. How can there be a 
“useful convergence in theory” which “need in no way impinge upon the 
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autonomy of the established disciplines”? The book itself provides ample 
evidence of the give-and-take that has occurred and will occur as cross- 
fertilization increases among the three disciplines. This reviewer would 
agree, however, on the need to preserve the autonomy of each discipline 
as a valid and distinctive approach which can in no sense be reduced to 
another discipline. 

These essays are not written for the beginning student, and will in 
fact be read with greatest value by those already familiar with more than 
one discipline. But since the student will find his discipline listed in the 
titles of four of the six essays he will gain, at the very least, a breadth of 
insight into relations between his field and others. If, in addition, he is 
seriously interested in the convergence or integration of social science 
theory, he will find in this book a unique and stimulating summary of 
the historical development, present status, and future prospects for a 
science of social man. 


University of Connecticut Water I. WARDWELL 
BUILDING OUR COMMUNITIES. By Clyde B. Moore, Gertrude M. 


Lewis, Fred B. Painter, and Helen M. Carpenter. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1954.) 


Building Our Communities is apparently the beginning reader of a 


social studies series which introduces the child, through a simple, in- 
teresting series of stories, to the idea of the community as a family of 
workers bound together by common interests, shared responsibilities and 
mutual assistance. The home life activities of a single family unit in 
such a community form the content through which most of the stories 
in this text are related. 

Each community story—called a “Unit” and complete in itself—is 
typed according to one of the basic means of livelihood common to the 
United States. Thus, the text includes eight Units representing com- 
munity life in the desert, on the range, in farm and forest areas, in mining 
and fishing villages, and in an Eskimo village. Much of the community- 
side of the direct and indirect exchange of produce and ideas—the neces- 
sary balance of self-dependence and interdependence of peoples—is 
brought fittingly to a climax in a unit concerned with life in a great city. 
Having started with a single family and gradually showing the relation- 
ship of each Unit family to a progressively larger political or geographic 
community, this story completes the idea of the national community as an 
ever expanding unit of urban and rural families depending upon well 
regulated interrelationships. 

Finally and briefly, in a Unit obviously intended more for the 
purpose of stimulating continued interest than in presenting a complete 


story, the text is brought to a close with a thought-provoking description 
of the community that encompasses the world— its national families of 
people and their exchange of cultural products. 

The story in each Unit is interestingly related through a carefully 
considered and effective combination of narrative and direct family con- 
versations. The text is adequately illustrated with three-color sketches 
and a minimum of simplified maps. Each Unit is followed by a “Learn- 
ing by Doing” section which includes several suggested related activities 
such as research, discussions, puzzles, and projects. Two features of this 
section—related vocabulary study and an annotated book and film list— 
are unique and welcome innovations at this level. One very novel feature 
of the text is the “Ready to Study” section which is an excellent outline 
introduction-guide to the Unit which follows. These particular features 
of the text indicate that the authors are understandingly aware of the 
classroom teacher’s ever present need of relating the content subjects with 
the skill subjects through interesting, meaningful activities. 


Keene Teachers College L. EARLey 


GEOGRAPHY IN OUR MODERN WORLD. By Minna Colvin and 
Woolf Colvin. (New York: Cambridge Book Company, 1953. 
448 pp.; 109 maps, charts, and special tables. Paper bound, $.86.) 


The text is written for grades nine to twelve with a social studies 
approach. Emphasis is divided among geography, history, politics, 
economics, and sociology; in fact “Social Studies in the Modern World” 
would probably be a more appropriate title than the one chosen by the 
authors. Chapters stress eleven units including ““The Earth as the Home 
for Man,” 38 pp., “The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics,” 36 pp., 
“The Far East,” 24 pp., “Western Europe,” 36 pp., ““The Mediterranean 
Basin,” 39 pp., “Africa,” 36 pp., “Australia and New Zealand,” 16 pp. 
“Latin America,” 50 pp., “United States and Canada,” 48 pp., “Toward a 
Better World,” 33 pp., and “Economic Citizenship,” 58 pp. Thought and 
fact questions follow each unit to test students’ understanding of content. 

In some places statements are made which should be carefully edited 
when revision is made; for example, on page 20 the sentence “Plains are 
called grasslands because the natural vegetation is grass” will disturb the 
critical reader. The authors constantly remind the student that the 
United States form of government is preferable to any other. Several of 
the many illustrations are taken from Scholastic Magazines. 


Worcester State Teachers College Eart B. SHAW 
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URBAN BEHAVIOR. By E. Gordon Ericksen. (New York: Macmillan, 
1954. pp xiv, 482.) 


The author’s preface states: 

Four specific goals motivated the writing of this text: 
(1) to bring together the basic research in urban life with 
balance of interpretation and integration; (2) to de- 
emphasize the old rural-urban dichotomy ... (3) to 
demonstrate the relationship between concepts and em- 
pirical observation... (4) to portray urban behavior in 
process. (p. vii) 

With regard to his first three objectives, Ericksen accomplishes no 
less, and often much more in comparison with the less than half-dozen 
other texts in urban sociology that have been published in the past decade. 
It is with his fourth stated objective, that this review will concern 
itself,—and for two reasons: (1) The reviewer is addressing himself pri- 
marily to secondary school history and social studies teachers. Teachers 
of U. S. history, civics, citizenship, problems courses, e¢ al., will find 
particularly fertile diggings for ideas, data and perspective in Part III, this 
being the section that devotes itself to the ongoing life-ways of American 
urban society, and (2) it is precisely with this treatment of “urban life 
in process” wherein Ericksen makes an extremely strong contribution to 
the literature, and provides the raison d’etre for the inclusion of the word 
behavior in the title. 

Of the total 21 chapters, only five (123 pages), are concerned with 
the social psychology of personality, groups, and major institutions, With- 
out this section, however, the volume would be devoid of anything ap- 
proaching the operational aspects of urban culture. In short, it would be 
nothing more than the traditional presentation of the historico- 
geographical roots of city life, embellished by ecological analysis and 
garnished with a few chapters on matters pertaining to planning and 
zoning. In fairness, it needs to be stated that even with these latter 
materials alone, Ericksen does admirably in bringing things together and 
then writes them up in a thoroughly readable style. But in this reviewer's 
opinion, the strongest feature of Urban Behavior is the meticulous at- 
tention that is given to the behavioral aspects of urban life in Part III. 
Here the reader is treated with scholarly de facto analyses of the values 
that undergird our mass behavior, in terms of the manipulative and mold- 
ing processes of such institutional power structures as the family, church, 
school, and community politics. And if time permits only the reading of 
Chapter XVII, “Finding Success in the City,” reward will still be ample. 
Very adroitly, the author brings together the dynamics of social man with 
his economic self, and then proceeds to unfold the total socio-economic 
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(class) status of urban man in the form of a very poignant paradox. “The 
paradox of urban life today,” concludes Ericksen, “is that more and more 
people find themselves in a position where they have less and less control 
over their existence, yet find happiness despite their insecurity or help- 


lessness.” (p. 383) 


Teachers College of Connecticut THeEopore I, Lenn 
and Trinity College 


Citizenship Education Opportunities 


The Massachusetts Council for Constitutional Rights is seeking ma- 
terial that can be used to dramatize through the use of mass media key 
events in our early struggle to preserve the rights of man. It is interested 
in such items as the following: (1) The Bill of Rights: origin, the im- 
portant personalities responsible for its development; (2) the amendments 
to the Constitution: origin of each, the important leaders supporting their 
adoption; and (3) stories of human interest related to specific struggles 
involving the issue of civil rights in our early history. At the request of 
the Council, the NEASST Executive Committee suggests that teachers 
might use these topics as the basis for class assignments in American his- 
tory, problems of democracy, and citizenship education courses in general. 
If members of the Association find that they are willing to cooperate in 
this venture, they should get in touch with Mr. Luther Macnair, Director 
of the Massachusetts Council for Constitutional Rights, 14 Beacon Street, 


Boston. 


The International Friendship League of Boston offers to students the 
opportunity of having pen friends in more than 100 free dominions and 
territories of students from eight through twenty-eight years of age. The 
program supplies Americans with pen friends who are carefully selected 
and matched for ages and interests, and who in most cases know enough 
English to read and write interesting letters. 

Members of the League find real fun and adventure in their pen pal 
relationships, and an incentive to throw themselves more happily into their 
school work, and are also serving as goodwill ambassadors for their 
country. The value of their influence has been given official government 
recognition in a Certificate of Merit awarded by the United States In- 
formation Agency for “outstanding assistance to the International l- 
formation Program in behalf of peace and freedom by cooperating ® 
projects designed to promote better understanding of the United States » 
other countries and mutual understanding between the people of th 
United States and the people of other countries.” 
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Teachers interested in laying this opportunity before their classes 
are invited by the League to send a self-addressed envelope requesting a 
free supply of official application blanks to International Friendship 
League, 40 Mount Vernon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. 

Extremely helpful in building lively and valuable high school class- 
room discussion of current problems is found in the Future Voters Dis- 
cussion Guides published monthly during the school year by the Center 
for Information on America in Washington, Connecticut. Each issue is 
confined to a single important topic, and is based on painstaking investi- 
gation and research. Both the immediate facts and the backgrounds of 
the subject are given, with suggestions interspersed to stimulate informed 
and orderly discussion. A genuine effort is made to insure impartiality and 
to avoid loaded questions. Winner of a major award from the American 
Heritage Foundation, the Center has won the commendation of leading 
historians, political scientists, and other educators concerned with citizen- 
ship education for its accurate, lively, and non-partisan discussion guides. 
An individual subscription of nine issues is one dollar; five or more copies 
of each set sent to the same school address constitute a school subscription, 
reducing the cost to fifty cents for nine issues. 


Two New Geography Texts in a New Series 
by THURSTON AND HANKINS 


HOMELANDS OF THE WORLD 
HOMELANDS OF THE AMERICAS 


The new HOMELANDS SERIES is now coming from 
the press, and the first two texts are ready for your in- 
spection. Richly illustrated with hundreds of carefully 
selected pictures, many of them in full color and koda- 
chrome — with modern maps, graphs, charts, and other 
valuable aids for learning and teaching — these truly 
modern books are a delight to student and teacher alike. 
Teachers’ Manuals. 


For further information, write: 


Troquois Publishing Company, Ine. 


Iroquois Bldg., Box 1315, Syracuse 1, New York 


NEW YORK 36 CHICAGO 22 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
Representatives: CARL E. PARSONS, J. LEE PETERSON ; 


A New Four-Year 


SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM 


FOR THE MODERN HIGH SCHOOL 
Laidlaw Brothers has made an outstan contribution to 
modern secondary education by publishing d 1953 and 1954 
four completey new basal texts for high school social studies. 


Your World and You by Roth-Hobbs 
A combination of economic and world geography and 
civics for Grade 9. 

Man’‘s Achievements Through the Ages by Habberton-Roth 
A world history which emphasizes the growth and 
achievement of man. 

Our Nation’s Story by Augspurger-McLemore 
A chronological history of the United States with em- 
phasis on our economic, industrial and cultural accom- 
plishments. 

Government in the United States by Flick-Smith 
A study of government that develops respect for and a 
determination to maintain our form of government. 


WRITE FOR SOCIAL STUDIES WALL CHART 


Laidlaw Brothers 


36 CHATHAM ROAD, SUMMIT, N. J. 
Represented in New England by 
RAYMOND S. FINLEY, Skowhegan, Maine 
LLOYD J. MARSHALL, Greenbush, Massachusetts 
EDWARD F. WELLMAN, JR., Chester, Connecticut 


